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remained- a paraphrase of art, but the complexity of interwoven in-
fluences was such that this very paraphase seems to be a personal
statement, culminating in the famous 'Guernica' of 1936. But
during these years, and particularly between 1930 and 1934, Picasso
was making hay with the Romanesque, with certain Greek conven-
tions, with a formal still-life manner based on medieval stained glass
and with variations on the theme of Mathias Griinewald's * Crucifixion'
at Colmar.

The effect of Griinewald upon Picasso has been enormous, probably
the most important individual influence on his work, after Ingres,
and probably also the most beneficial, since Griinewald was too big
to be swallowed in one gulp and had to be digested slowly. Griinewald
himself was probably the greatest Gothic expressionist, if this rather
clumsy term may be permitted, who has ever lived. Torment was
his metier, he twisted the limbs of his crucified Christ and lamenting
Madonna into the most agonizing expressions of human suffering ever
portrayed. This was grist to the cruel Spanish mill of Picasso's
search for a means of expressing his own apprehension, for Picasso,
naturally enough, was sensitive to the increasing misery of his times.
Griinewald was the most potent source for such a statement, and from
1930 Picasso began to paint crucifixions and tormented figure pictures
concurrently with neo-Greek line drawings, such as the celebrated
illustrations to Ovid, curvilinear still lifes in a stained-glass manner
and jolly beach pictures in which he combined his earlier Greco-
Roman nudes with flat pattern cubism. The so-called 'Bone period'
is, however, the most interesting of these multifarious activities, and
here Griinewald was responsible for the passion and cruelty of the
expression. Between 1928 and 1933 Picasso produced a great deal
of sculpture, an art in the practice of which he was singularly, even
uniquely, inefficient. He had no sense of the material and inevitably
produced the clumsiest possible forms. To justify these heavy lumps
he immediately utilized them as sources of expression in paint which
he knew he could master, and grafted his Griinewald formula onto it
to produce his 'Bone' pictures. In 1934 trouble in Spain turned
Picasso to a reconsideration of the bullfight theme, which he made
the somewhat banal symbol of his country's pain. At last he was*
truly moved by an emotion unrelated to art, and, in my own view,
the real potential of Picasso may be seen during the brief period between
1934 and 1937. All the technical mastery and gift of expression was
in those years turned to a genuine purpose. The hieratic gestures
of the figures in the best of his pictures leading up to and following
the 'Guernica' of 1936, are derived from Griinewald, the colour and
manner from van Gogh, but here, in such key works as the ^lino-
tauromachy3 etching and the paintings of weeping women, something
like a genuine synthesis was achieved,